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VARIOUS. 



Linoleum of Extra Width. 

Our readers are aware that the ordinary width of linoleum 
varies from 2 yds. to 2 1 /s yds., which, of course, in the case 
of board-rooms and other large spaces where this material is 
used as a floor covering, necessitates the joining of several 
widths. With a view to obviate what is occasionally a serious 
drawback, Messrs. James Rolls & Sons, of Galley Wall-road, 
Bermondsey, have just introduced linoleum eight yards wide. 
The great, advantage thus gained is that when the floor-cloth 
is laid it presents one uniform surface throughout, there being 
no joined edges to peel off, and no likelihood. of getting the 
pattern ill matched. 

Design and Colour in China Decoration. 

The mode of decoration should always have reference to 
the use for which a piece of china is intended. Heads, figures, 
landscapes, or flowers may ornament plates, plaques, or panels, 
which are to be hung as pictures or to take the place of honour 
in the decoration of a piece of furniture. For pieces, or service 
intended for use, heads or figures do not seem entirely appro- 
priate. Flowers or conventional design would be more fitting 
for such purposes. 

The slightest error is painfully apparent in the drawing of 
a face or figure. The lack of the freedom of hand , acquired 
by long practice, will be manifest, and even a correct tracing 
from the original will not save the outline from distortion. 
Numerous engravings and photographs of landscapes can be 
obtained , which may be painted in colours or monochrome, 
and will ' be very pleasing, as well as less difficult to draw. 
Conventional forms are to be had- from various sources. Those 
from Japanese designs are excellent subjects for ceramic decora- 
tion. For all decorative purposes, designs of a conventional 
character are the most generally appropriate and in the best 
taste. If the artist is capable of composing good decoration 
of this kind,' so much the better. This, as well as every other 
branch of. art finds its best inspiration and development in the 
study of the harmonies of colour and form existing in nature. 
Good conventional designs must be in accordance with the laws 
of natural form. Flowers furnish, probably, the most generally 
pleasing decoration for china, and will be more frequently found 
within the scope of the abilities of the amateur. It is rather 
difficult to obtain good designs for the purpose of copying. 
But why be content with a poor copy at second-hand when 
the .whole book of nature lies open? Let us urge those who 
wish to practise art with profit as well as pleasure, to enter 
upon this delightful Study. The Furniture Gazette. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Exposition. 

Cincinnati is making great preparations for an exhibition 
of the industrial and fine arts next fall. Two large . wings are 
to be added to the Springer Music Hall for the purpose of the 
exhibition, making the building four houndred feet square. The 
grounds for the extra buildings have been donated by the city, 
and already about Doll. 1,000,000 have been contributed to 
insure the success of the enterprise. The loans already secured 
for the fine art department promise to make the exhibition 
equal, if not superior, to anything of the sort thus far held in 
this country. Scientific American. 



Germany's Subterrean Telegraph System. 

The system of subterranean telegraph wires designed by 
the Postmaster General of the German Empire will be com- 
pleted, according to present arrangements, in a year and a 
half. Two lines will then traverse the empire diagonally; the 
one running from northeast to southwest, from Konigsberg to 
Strasbourg, the other from northwest to southeast, from Ham- 
burg to Ratibor, a town in the extreme south of Silesia. These 
two main lines will cross one another in Berlin. In the west 
of the empire a subterranean telegraph will run in a curve from 
Strasbourg through Cologne to Hamburg; in the east another 
line will connect Konigsberg with Ratibor; and finally, a cable 
will traverse southern Germany, running generally east and 



west, though apparently the exact route for this last telegraph 
has not yet been definitely decided upon. When the proposed 
system is completed, therefore, all the fortresses and commercial 
towns of any importance in Germany will be connected with 
one another by subterranean wires. The cable first laid down, 
that from Berlin to Halle, has been subjected to the severest 
scientific tests, and the results have been most satisfactory. A 
great advantage of the subterranean system is that it avoids all 

interruptions by Storms. Scientific American. 



Arrasene. 



It is rarely that we are called upon to notice an invention 
which, in its application to upholstery is not only novel in its 
finished effect, but also in the material used to produce that 
result. Now that ornamental needle-work has taken a distinct 
departure in the direction of Art in its many phases, it has 
become necessary to introduce a new style of embroidery, 
having for its object the. production of a bolder effect than that 
attained by cotton, silk, or even woollen thread. These ma- 
terials, as at present used, have the advantage of conveying a 
clear and distinct outline -and sharpness of character; but where 
a closer imitation of natural foliage is required , when it is 
sought to produce a blending of shades into that undefinable 
indistinctness of colour so dear to nature, our wools fail from 
their very accuracy in other respects. 

The new material, which has been introduced by Messrs. 
Middleton, Answorth, & Co., of 137, Cheapside, for adoption 
in bold and rich ornamentation of upholstery" fabrics, is called 
"Arrasene", and, although composed of wool, its thread possesses 
a tendency — due to its peculiar formation — to expand as 
much as possible from its centre or. core; so much so, indeed, 
that four strands of arrasene will occupy as much room as a 
dozen of crewel work. ' Its irregularity also serves to imitate 
with great exactness the inequality invariably preserved in na- 
ture , whether in the bark of twigs or in effects of foliage 
generally. Again, its very construction causes the threads to 
mingle with each other in a manner unattainable with wool; 
a much greater diversity of shade is thus produced than would 
be the case in a more compact form of thread.' The effect, 
therefore, is totally new, and quite unlike that of crewel work. 
The material has a bold and rich appearance, and is eminently 
applicable to such materials as crash, serge, silk, satin, &c. 

There are two methods of working arrasene; it may be 
stitched through the fabric of the ground-work; or, it may be 
sewn on to its surface only. The former method is found more 
suitable for canvas or other loose material, and the latter for 
velvet or cloth. In either case its peculiar property of expan- 
sion is preserved, and an equally rich effect is the result. For 
heightening the colours at points where high light may be re- 
quired, a silk arrasene is also manufactured by the inventors. 
In respect to price, the finished arrasene would about equal 
that of crewel work, since, although the material is more expen- 
sive than wool, weight for weight, only onethird of the labour 
and material is required which would be necessary to execute 
an equal quantity of crewel work. Those who are interested, 
therefore, in the strides taken in the direction of artistic upholstery 
by the Royal School of Art-Needle-work and other institutions, 
will hail with pleasure this new embroidery material. 

The Furniture Gazette. 



A New Process of Glazing 

has been introduced by which putty may be altogether dis- 
pensed with. Vulcanite is the substance that is to take the 
place of the old material. The window sashes under the new 
system are to be so arranged that the glass may be fixed into 
the grooves prepared for it, and, coming into contact with a 
strip of vulcanite attached to the frame, the glazing is com- 
plete. Any unskilled workman can fix the glass, and, when 
fixed , there is no putty to perish under the action of the 
atmosphere. The Furniture Gazette. 



